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Archie L. Ferns 


Archie L. Ferns was a Bear 
Creek Valley rancher-farmer 
all his life He came here with 
his family in 1897 by train 
from Fowa when he was ten 
months old. The family had 
a whole train car filled with 
lots of household goods and 
two horses. His parents, 
Thomas and Ida Ferns, 
bought 1,000 acres in Fern 
Valley formerly owned by 
Ida’s grandfather, Ebenezer 
Carver 


Archie was the youngest of 
seven children whose father 
died soon after arrival in the 
valley. His mother was left 
to run the ranch that only 
had a down payment on it. 


The kids all helped. The 
oldest boy was fourteen. 
They had to produce enough 
to pay the taxes and keep 
the family. 


Archie went to Windy Point 
school that was all one dis- 
trict and about two and one 
half miles from the ranch 
toward Ashland. To go to 
school he’d go through the 
pasture, make a trail and the 
farmer would come along 
and plow it up in the fall and 
he’d have to make another 
trail. It was a one-room 
school that had every grade. 
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Archie didn’t go until he was 
seven because of having 
some back trouble. He went 
to school six months; three 
in the spring and three in the 
fall. In the winter the chil- 
dren stayed home and 
helped with the ranching. 
All farm kids worked out in 
the field doing everything 
with horses. 


There were no roads. Fi- 
nally, a road was put 
through that changed the 
districts. There was one 
school at Valley View and 
another (Fern Valley) about 
a quarter of a mile away.. 
He went there about six 
months, then went over to 
Phoenix in the eighth grade.. 
He had to pay tuition since 
it was out of the district. 


Archie either walked to 
Phoenix or rode a horse. 
The Phoenix school had a 
road. He went a couple of 
years to high school. He had 
headaches all the time he 
went to school, maybe due 
to something being wrong 
with his eyes. 


In his life, he never worked 
off the farm except maybe 
six weeks or so. He picked 
pears once for about ten 

days. At the age of 77, his 
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children “put me on the shelf 
during the winter.” THe was 
used to going out and look- 
ing after the cattle , helping 
feed them. 


Supplies were bought in 
Ashland at the Eagle Mill for 
a long time and then in Med- 
ford. When the bridge was 
put in, they went to Phoe- 
nix. Mostly, wheat was 
traded for flour. Grain was 
raised by hand or team. 

This whole valley was grain, 
some planted in the fall and 
some in the spring. Archie 
would get up by lantern 
light and by daylight was 
out plowing after harnessing 
and currying the horse, 
cleaning up the barns and 
eating breakfast. 


The Ferns family raised cat- 
tle and some milking cows, 
also sheep and hogs. “There 
was a creamery in Ashland. 
Everything was done ona 
credit basis. You bought 
your groceries on a credit 
basis. You bought your gro- 
ceries on credit, and when 
you sold your pigs or grain 
or something, you went 
down and paid your grocery 
bill. Some grocery bills 
would run up to a year. 
You’d pay them once a 
year.” 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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1 Am Not Afraid by Bill Miller 


Set. Lynn Elverton Claflin 
was one of 80.000 Marines 
ordered to Iwo Jima in 
WVWIL. 

“Iwo,” as the Marines 
called it, was a 10-square- 
mile island of “Hell on 
Earth,” defended by over 
21,000 deeply entrenched 
Japanese soldiers in tunnels, 
caves, bunkers, and pill- 
boxes. 

Lynn’s unit, the 27th 
Regiment of the 5th Ma- 
tines, had only been organ- 
ized a month earlier, but 
Lynn was already a veteran 
paratrooper who had been 
wounded in late October 
1943 in the Solomon Islands, 
He was returned to the U.S. 
to recover. 

Six months later, with a 
promotion to corporal, he 
was returning to action. 

The Marines had dis- 
banded the parachute units 
as not being effective in the 
Pacific and Lynn was now in 
the Infantry. 

In the face of a furious 
Japanese artillery barrage 


Feb. 19, 1945, at 9 a.m., 

Lynn and his unit rushed 
onto “Red Beach 2,” the 
Iwo Jima beach of black, 
voleanic ash and sand. 

The regiment’s orders were 
to carry its attack all the 
way to the opposite side of 
the island, and to cut off 
and isolate Mount Suribachi 
from the rest of the island. 
But just getting off the 
beach was a problem. 

The initial Marine assault 
encountered 15-foot-high 
terraces and mounds of soft 
ash, frustrating any advance 
inland, and stranding the 
men near the shoreline. 

By mid-morning, some 
units, including Lynn’s, 
were able to move cau- 
tiously inland. That’s when 
the artillery, rifle, and ma- 
chine gun fire only got 
thicker. 

“You could've held up a 
cigarette,” said one battal- 
ion commander, “and lit it 
on the stuff that was flying 
by.” 


Lynn was the second of 


Archie Ferns, continued from Page 1 


The family didn’t raise vege- 
tables because they didn’t 
have irrigation. They 
planted an early garden 
down near the springs and 
bought most of their vegeta- 
bles along Bear Creek where 
there was access to water. 


Archie liked living on his 
farm. He didn’t find any 
place he liked better. 


During the interview, 
Archie said that his farm 
was all donation land claim. 


To take out a donation land 
claim, a homestead, owners 
had to prove up. They had 
to build on the property, 
farm so many acres, plow it 
up and put in some kind of 
crops. They had to have a 
house, a barn, a well, and 
had to live on it six months 
out of the year. Ranchers 
couldn’t be gone too long or 
somebody would jump their 
claim. 


Upon Ida’s passing, the 


farm was passed on to her 


five brothers born to Ray 
and Ruth Claflin. He grew 
up on the family farm in 
Powell, Wyoming. In 1939, 
the family moved west and 
settled on a farm near Cole- 
man Creck. 

He continued to help the 
family work the farm, even 
after his graduation from 
Phoenix High School. But, 
on February 12, 1943, when 
he was 20, Lynn enlisted in 
the Marines and, two days 
later arrived in San Diego 
for basic training. Three 
months later, he was learn- 
ing to jump from airplanes 
at Camp Gillespie, about 15 
miles east of San Diego. 

It’s not exactly known 
where Lynn was on Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, nine days after 
the Marine assault began; 
however, descriptions of the 
battle indicate that he was 
likely before Hill 382, the 
highest point on the island 


other than Mount Suribachi. 


Under withering Japanese 
fire, the regiment opened an 
attack across 200 yards of 


children. Archie lived on 
the farm until his death in 
1977 at the age of 80. He is 
buried in the Phoenix Pio- 
neer Cemetery along with 
other Ferns family mem- 
bers. 


Taken from an oral history 
by Kay Atwood written in 
her 1975 book, Jackson 


County Conversations. 
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sandy soil. Some of the Marines 
managed to reach the top of the 


hill, but were cut off from their 
units below, by a hailstorm of 
hand grenades in a Japanese 
counterattack. Their company 
commander was mortally 


wounded and the men were forced 


to retreat. 


This is the day 22-year-old Sgt. 


Lynn Claflin died, one of 566 in 
his regiment who were killed on 
Iwo. He was posthumously 


awarded the Bronze Star, its ac- 


companying citation reading: 
“Although seriously wounded 


by enemy fire shortly before or- 


ders were given to dig in, Sgt. 
Claflin. as senior non- 
commissioned officer left in his 


detachment, refused to be evacu- 
ated, and remaining in the front 
lines under constant pounding of 


enemy mortar barrage, com- 
pletely reorganized the troops 


before being taken to the rear for 


medical treatment.” 
After the war, the military 


returned Lynn home. On Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, his parents and four 
brothers attended his funeral ser- 


vice at Golden Gate National 
Cemetery, near San Francisco. 


Mail Tribune, 11/16/2020 
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PHOENIX High School! Grad Wins Prestigious Fellowship with U.S. State Department 


Once he graduated from 
Phoenix High School in 
2015, Irving Cortes- 
Martinez leaped at the op- 


portunity to see places be- 
yond his native Rogue Val- 
ley. 

He went to upstate New 
York to attend Union Col- 
lege, where he double- 
majored in political science 
and Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies. Upon 
receiving his degree in 2019, 
Cortes-Martinez flew to Ma- 
laysia, where he taught 
English. 

The young man who is 
the son of an immigrant 
pear orchard worker 
thought he wanted to study 
law, but his worldly travels 
convinced him otherwise. 


Walker the Weeper 


“When I was an 
undergraduate, I 
had dreams of be- 
ing a foreign ser- 
vice officer,” said 
_ Cortex-Martinez, 
who works for the 
National Immi- 
grant Justice Cen- 
ter in Chicago. “I 
didn’t know I 
would be applying 
to be a foreign ser- 
vice officer, but 
now that I got the fellow- 
ship, I really feel like I have 
the opportunity to makea 
difference.” 

The fellowship is named 
after former Democratic 
New York Rep. Charles B. 
Rangel and focuses on inter- 
national affairs. The pro- 
gram is based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and encourages 
minority groups, who are 
typically underrepresented 
in the U.S. foreign service 
arena, the chance to help 
shape foreign policy. 

Cortes-Martinez will ar- 
Tive in May to the nation’s 
capital, where he'll partici- 
pate in a program orienta- 
tion. He’ll complete a con- 
gressional internship during 
the summer before beginning 


graduate school studies in the 
fall. Even as he works on his 
schooling into the following 
year, Cortes-Martinez applied 
to a U.S. embassy abroad to 
complete an internship. 

“T can let them know of 
areas I am interested in, but 
ultimately it’s the Depart- 
ment of State who decides 
where I will be placed,” said 
Cortes-Martinez, who said 
he’d like to be placed in Latin 
America if given the choice. 

The completion of the 
Rangel Fellowship in 2024 
requires the Phoenix High 
School graduate to be a U.S. 
diplomat for five years. 

“(I hope) to create change 
that positively benefits both 
the U.S. and the migrant 
community,” Cortes- 
Martinez said. 

In his current post in Chi- 
cago, Cortes- Martinez works 
with many unaccompanied 
children. That includes little 
ones not only from Latin 
America, but Afghanistan. 
Te latter group dramatically 
fled the Middle Eastern coun- 
try in August after 20 years 
of U.S. combat. 

“Through my current job, 
I see the current impacts that 
US. foreign policy has on 


these children and popula- 
tions throughout the world,” 
Cortes-Martinez said. “Asa 
foreign service officer, I hope 
that I’m able to help when it 
comes to migration policy 
and be able to create possible 
change to prevent the migra- 
tion crises that we're going 
through right now.” 

He was interested in gov- 
ernment as a Phoenix High 
School student, but it wasn’t 
until he was in college that he 
decided to become politically 
active. Cortes-Martinez 
wanted to ‘speak out’ against 
the rhetoric of Donald 
Trump, who made it a hall- 
mark of his campaign to 
brand Mexican immigrants 
who crossed the border ille- 
gally as criminals. 

“Part of my decision 
to...pursue a career in the 
foreign service was to show 
people are wrong who have 
those beliefs. The majority of 
immigrants who come to the 
United States are not coming 
here to commit crimes,” Cor- 
tes-Martinez said. “Theyre 
here to make the U.S. a bet- 
ter place.” 


By Kevin Opsahl for the 
Mail Tribune, 2/15/2022 


Walker the Weeper 
Auto Trailer Sales 


I was too young to re- 
member Walker the 
Weeper in Medford, but 
I remember it at Phoe- 
nix, near where Debbie’s 
Diner is. I really miss 
seeing the neon sign that 


was there with the guy 
crying. I came across 
this old patch that had 
been removed from a 
hat or jacket. 


Shared by Ken Kantor 
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7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 


This ‘n That 


The Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety’s Christmas potluck 
luncheon held at the museum 
in December of 2021 was a 
delightful event. Such a vari- 
ety of main dishes, side dishes 
and desserts were quickly de- 
voured. 

Al Muelhoefer, Phoenix City 
Councilman, and his wife 
graced us with their atten- 
dance. They shared with the 
group exciting news of new 
and returning housing and 
business development in 
Phoenix following the devas- 
tating Almeda Fire of Sep- 
tember 8, 2020. 

It was so good seeing our 
friends once again and being 
able to have those wonderful 
and missed conversations. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 

would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


We are missing long-time Phoe- 
nix Historical Society members 
Pat Commons, Jean Wright and 
Pamela Grove who passed away 
in late 2020. The contributions 
they made in our community will 
be remembered. Our sincere con- 
dolences are extended to their 
families. 


The Phoenix Historical Society 
and Museum is truly thankful to 
Maureen Battistella for the assis- 
tance she is providing to our mu- 
seum. She and Dorothy Cotton 
have spent countless hours fol- 
lowing through with require- 
ments given forth in the two 
grants the museum has received. 
Join us Tuesday, March 8th to 
hear about these additions and 
improvements. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


Come join us for our first 
meeting of 2022! 


March 8th, 7:00 pm 


Phoenix Museum 


Discussion of what’s 
appening at the Historical 
Society/Museum 
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Dorothy Claflin is seen at- 
tending a September Phoenix 
Museum potluck. See the 


tribute to Dorothy on page 2 


of this newsletter. 


Eden Valley Orchard History 


Eden Valley Orchard is lo- 
cated a short distance south 
of the city of Medford, Ore- 
gon on a former donation 
land claim. The orchard was 
established between 1885 
and 1898 by early fruit 
grower Joseph H. Stewart 
and expanded between 1899 
and 1932 by Colonel Gordon 
Voorhies. This period en- 
compassed the planting of 
the first Rogue River Valley 
commercial pear orchard on 
this land, the expansion of 
the orchard industry and the 
industry’s decline with the 
onset of the Great Depres- 
sion. 


Joseph H. Stewart, an ex- 
perienced nurseryman and 
fruit dealer from Chicago, 
planted the orchard and 
then sold the area’s first 
commercial pears in 1890 by 
shipping railroad cars full of 
fruit to outside markets. His 
trees eventually provided 
budwood for many large 
orchards throughout the 
valley. 


The original house on the 
160 acre parcel was built in 
the 1860’s by Addison Ball 
and Martha Justus Ball. It 
is believed that Stewart 
moved his family here while 
constructing the larger 


home, completed prior to 
1898. By 1896, the output 
from the acreage he had 
named Eden Valley Orchard 
was ninety-five carloads of 
pears and apples. Widely 
recognized as the “father of 
the fruit industry” in south- 
ern Oregon, Joseph Stewart 
had an extremely successful 
business. A prominent con- 
temporary of Stewart’s re- 
marked, “Every fruit tree in 
Rogue River Valley will be a 


monument to his memory”. 


In 1899, at 65 years of age, 
Stewart sold his property to 
Gordon Voorhies of Port- 
land, Oregon. Voorhies was 
born and raised in Ken- 
tucky, a graduate of the 
Military Academy at West 
Point, served in the US In- 
fantry and Fourth Calvary, 
volunteered for the Spanish 
American War and later 
served in World Warlasa 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Army. He married Helen 
Burrell, daughter of a promi- 
nent Portland merchant 
family and pioneer citizens, 
in 1893. 


By 1906 the orchard indus- 
try was beginning to boom 
in southern Oregon. Local 
fruit set world records for 

quality and price received. 


Voorhies in partnership with 
his brother-in-law, Walter 
Frazar Burrell, acquired 
additional lands. In 1906, 
with trees flourishing and a 
packing house that em- 
ployed people throughout 
the area, the orchard served 
as an example for the local 
newspaper. 


Of the many orchard 
which grace this little valley, 
the largest is the Eden Val- 
ley Orchard, owned by 
Burrell Investment Com- 
pany.....[It] furnishes to the 
smaller growers examples of 
the wisdom when he started 
Eden Valley Orchard, now 
look at the splendid success 
it has achieved and glancing 
at their own acres devoid of 
trees whisper disconsolately, 
‘It might have been’. 
(Medford Mail, March 9, 
1906:10) 


In 1906, Voorhies hired 
builders to extensively re- 
model the former Joseph 
Stewart house. The commo- 
dious Voorhies dwelling was 
photographed, and featured 
along with other distin- 
guished Rogue River Valley 
orchard homes, in illustrated 
promotional publications of 


(continued on page 2) 
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In Memory of Dorothy Claflin’s Life and Spirit 


The Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety Museum has a new ex- 
hibit commemorating the 
memory of Dorothy Claflin, 
one of those who worked so 
hard to preserve Phoenix 
history and establish the 
museum. The exhibit is 
filled with symbolism, repre- 
sentative of Dorothy's life 
and the diverse cultural tra- 
ditions of Phoenix, Oregon. 


Dorothy Claflin was born on 
July 17, 1930 and died at the 
age of 88 on December 9, 
2018. A lifelong resident of 
Phoenix, Dot worked asa 
postal clerk at the Phoenix 
Post Office for over 30 years. 
She was an active member 
and Sunday School teacher 
at Bethel Assembly and 
later, Central Neighborhood 
Church. Dot was also a 
founding and energetic 


member of both the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society and 
the Phoenix Friends of the 
Library. The Day of the 
Dead offering is an exhibit 
full of meaning and sym- 
bolic elements and the new 
installation at the Phoenix 
Historical Society reflects 
many aspects of Dorothy 
Claflin’s life. 


Each element of the offer- 
ing, or altar as it is also 
known, has a specific pur- 
pose to help remember 
loved ones who have 
passed. Every November, 
Latinx families offer tribute 
to their deceased recogniz- 
ing them with the food and 
drinks and mementos that 
they enjoyed in their life- 
time. This custom gives 
hope in the face of death 
that the loved one will 


Eden Valley Orchard History, cont. from page 1 


1909 and 1911. Again in 
1920. Voorhies decided to 
remodel the home again 
using his youngest son, 
Charles Voorhies, who had 
studied at Harvard and was 
a devoted architecture stu- 
dent to take over the pro- 
ject. 


In 1926. Voorhies. Leonard 
aud Alfred Carpenter. Chan- 
dler Egan and Corning 
Kenly, established Southern 
Oregon Sales. a fruit coop- 
erative in Medford. South- 
ern Oregon Sales (SOS) 
helped members with proc- 
essing. packing, storing and 
selling fruit, SOS has con- 
tinued in successful opera- 
tion to the present day. 


The property remained in 
the Voorhies family until 
1986 when it was sold to 
Edward Earnest, Medford 
orchardist and then sold 
again in 1999 to the long 
time orchard family Myron 
Root & Company. Current 
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never be forgotten. The cen- 
ter of the offering is a celebra- 
tion, and a mixture of pre- 
Hispanic and Catholic tradi- 
tions that merge to celebrate 
death. Each altar may vary 
according to the region and 
the individual honored, but 
share a common set of ele- 
ments like candles for hope 
and life, salt for purification, 
water as the source of life, 
flowers for festivity and cele- 
bration, and sugar skulls as a 
serious note that death is 
never far from life and is a 
natural part of life. 


In Dorothy’s altar, you can 
see a mail truck and postal 
box, symbols of her faith and 
mementos of her life and fam- 
ily. There’s a small dog in 

the altar, which Dorthy loved 
and even a bottle of wine, one 
that she left at the museum 


owners are Tim and Anne 
Root. Their daughter, Ash- 
ley Campanella is now the 
‘th generation continuing in 
the fruit business and is the 
current wine and cider 
maker at Eden Valley Or- 
chards. 


The property remains 
much as it did when 
Voorhies and his wife 
lived in the house. 
| There also remains a 
few trees from the 
original Stewart 
planting. The prop- 
erty was listed on the 
National Register of 
Historic Places on 
July 14, 2000. 

From the Internet. 


asa prank. Dorothy wasa 
great baker and the Phoenix 
Historical Society Museum 
cookbook has many of her 
recipes - all sweet. And so, the 
chocolate chip cookies in the 
altar would have been the 
cookies she baked for so many 
Phoenix community events. 


There’s much more to the al- 
tar, this beautiful tribute to 
the memory and life of Doro- 
thy Claflin. She is missed and 
she will always be remem- 
bered. 


Withy many thanks to May- 
the Saturen, the visual artist 
and designer who so carefully 
crafted this work of art and 
spirit for the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society Museum. 


By Maureen Battistella 
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Deere A. Hover House 


The Hover property was 
part of a 160-acre home- 
stead settled by Quinton 
Anderson in 1873. George 
A. Hover purchased 80 acres 
and planted the original 
orchard in 1900. He farmed 
other parcels in the district 
as well. 


In 1910, George Hover be- 
came one of the original five 
incorporators of the Rogue 
Valley second fruit growers 
union, The Rogue River 
Fruit and Produce Associa- 
tion. The organization was 
incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Hover was 
the first orchardist to sub- 
scribe and was on the com- 
mittee to see that shares 
were distributed among the 
fruit growers in the Valley. 
The association was to act 
as a cooperative in the inter- 
est of all. The association 
purchased and leased ware- 
houses and packing houses 
and ran packing schools to 
help out the local farmers. 


Hover farmed approxi- 
mately 140 acres, all told, in 
the Eden Valley district 
west of Phoenix. His main 
crops were pears, peaches 
and prunes; he also grew 
apples, cherries, almonds 
and truck garden crops such 
as potatoes and corn. He 


operated his own prune dryer 
and packing house on the 80 
acre parcel where the house 
stands. Hover was one of the 
first to ship his peaches by 
rail express to Portland. He 
later shipped his fruit 
through the various fruit 
associations he helped to or- 
ganize. 


George A Hover was a de- 
voted family man and church 
goer. Being a father of seven 
children, he was prompted to 
construct the eleven-room 
Queen Anne house located at 
4192 Coleman Creek Road in 
1908. 


The house was on a rise 
among the many fruit trees 
that Mr. Hover planted. The 
orchard was named “Valley 
View Orchards”, not to be 
confused with a larger or- 
chard of the same name, es- 
tablished more recently in the 
Ashland area. 


Following successive crop 
failures, Hover lost the house 
and the thirty acres remain- 
ing in his original acquisition 
in foreclosure to John K. 
Hoppin of Minnesota in 1917. 
The property was eventually 
deeded to Ira and Julia Can- 
field as a wedding present in 
1920. Ira Canfield was a well 
known orchardist in his own 


right. The Canfield’s daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, died of a rup- 
tured appendix in the house 
in 1931. The story is related 
that Elizabeth’s bedroom and 
toyroom were closed up and 
remained untouched until the 
house changed hands again in 
the 1950s. 


The George A. Hover House 
was designated a local his- 
torical landmark by the 
Southern Oregon Historical 
Society in 1979. The water 
tower which once stood off 
the SW corner of the house 
was dismantled in the 1940s. 


Another outbuilding is a fruit 
room measuring approxi- 
mately 12x12’. The 5 
Hovers called it the 
sawdust room. The 
walls were 12” thick 
and filled with saw- 
dust. The floor and 
ceiling were similarly 
insulated. A bell 20” 
in diameter sits atop 
the shingle gable 
roof. This bell is be- 
lieved to be the origi- 
nal school bell from 
the Independence 
School, which was 
located on the origi- 
nal 80 acres owned by 
George Hover. The 
Independence School 
was the first school in 


the Eden Valley District 
west of Phoenix. In its post 
school days the bell contin- 
ued to be rung each day at 
noon. It could be heard for 
miles around, and people in 
the Eden Valley would say, 
“Tt’s lunch time, there is the 
Hover Bell.” 


More recently the home was 
the site of Darkwing Manor 
& Morguetorium Museum, 
Currently the home was 
listed for $900,000 and is 


pending being sold. 


Collected by Marlene Biddle 
Ref (National Registry 
Nomination Form) 


This ‘n That 


It is with sadness that we 
tell of the passing of Betty 
Claflin who passed away 
March 12, 2022 at the age of 
95. Betty was a longtime 


ies and supporter of 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 


ety and will be greatly 


missed. Our condolences to 
her family and friends. 


Correction to the 2022 Win- 
ter Gasburg Gazette article 
about Archie Ferns. 


“His parents were William 
Thomas Ferns and Amelia 
Carver Ferns and not Tho- 
mas and Ida. 


Archie’s wife was Ida Lar- 
son Ferns and his dad’s mid- 
dle name was Thomas so it 
could easily be confused.” 


Thanks to Kathy Stewart 
Enright for the correction. 
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tory of Phoenix and the sur- 
rounding area. 


You Are Invited to a Grand Celebration at the Phoenix Museum! 
Bienvenidos! 


The Phoenix Historical Society Museum invites you to a grand celebration 
on Saturday June 18 from 12 noon to 4 p.m. There will be music, an an- 
tique car show, lemonade and cookies with activities for children. A short 
program will begin at 1 p.m. with a welcome from Mayor Baker. Learn 
more about the history of Phoenix and enjoy an afternoon of fresh air and 
neighborly conversation. 


The museum is located near the Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery at 607 North 
Church Street and the Grand Celebration is free and open to the public. 
Come on by anytime during the event to enjoy the fun. 


See new displays on the history of agriculture in the Rogue Valley and new 
electronic exhibits on buildings and people important to the history of 
Phoenix. Stop a moment at a Day of the Dead offering crafted by artist 
Maythe Saturen in honor of the museum’s founder, Dorothy Claflin. And if 
you care to, contribute to a new exhibit about the Almeda Fire and the re- 
building of our town. 


Enter to win a marvelous basket filled with wine, chocolate and gift certifi- 
cates thanks to our sponsors: The Oregon Cheese Cave, Philippe the Baker, 
Believe Salon, Los Tres Potrillos, el Comal and others. Join the Phoenix 
Historical Society and get a free ticket! The raffle drawing will be held in 
December 2022. 


The Phoenix Historical Society Museum is open Thursday through Satur- 
day from 1 p.m. to 4. p.m. For more information, visit 

www. phoenixoregonheritage.org or cal] 541-512-0614. The Grand Celebra- 
tion is made possible in part by an American Rescue Plan Act (ARPA) 
Grant from the Institute of Museum and Library Services and Technology 
Act, administered by the State Library of Oregon with the support of 
Southern Oregon University. 


Saturday June 18, 2022 from ||2-47| 


welcome back to the 
Phoenix Historical Society | 


| Museum! 


music! antique car show! 
: cookies & lemonade! 
new digital exhibits! new displays! 
family fun for all! 
short program at 1:00 
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Refreshments for the Visitors 
Photo by Alexandra Vanderlip 


Aleyda Mark, Maythe Saturen. 
Jennifer Brown Sandoval 


Our Grand Celebration a Huge Success 


More than 60 visitors danced 
the afternoon away to the 
music of Cosmic Cowboy 
Jodie Jean Marston, gobbled 
homemade cookies and 
learned a lot of history at 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety Museum’s Grand Cele- 
bration on June 18, 2022. 
We welcome more than 10 
new members and give 
thanks to the many who 
took a chance on the amaz- 
ing Raffle Gift Basket with 
wines and chocolates, 
cheeses and bread and more. 
The drawing for the Gift 
Basket will be held at the 
Holiday Party in December. 


Will Volpert with Travel 
Phoenix and Indigo Creek 
Outfitters was master of 
ceremonies and kept events 
moving throughout the day. 
Mayor Terry Baker ad- 
dressed the crowd, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of his- 
tory and the value of Phoe- 
nix’s long heritage. Amanda 
Claflin gave a moving trib- 
ute to her grandmother 
Dorothy Claflin, one of the 
museum’s founders. The 
bilingual presentation of the 
ofrenda in Dorothy’s mem- 
ory was extraordinary: art- 
ist Maythe Saturen de- 
scribed the meaning and 
importance of the elements 


in the altar and Jen- 
nifer Brown- 

Sandoval translated 
Maythe’s words into | 
English. 


For those who were- 
n’t able to join us for e 
the Grand Celebra- 
tion, we plan to post 
a video of the event 
to the web so you 
can enjoy it at your 
convenience. Stay 
tuned for more fun 
and excitement at 
the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society Museum. 


Story and photos by 
Maureen Battistella. | 


Jodie Jean Marston 


Amanda Claflin The Cosmic Cowboy 
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Sweet Foxglove Tale 


One of our newest donations 
is a plaque with a newspaper 
article about Pamela Rose 
Roberts. Several years ago 
Pam found a new variety of 
Foxglove flower which has 
become a very special vari- 
ety and is known worldwide. 
Tt is known as *Pam’s 
Choice.” When Pam passed 
away, her husband Rob 
wanted to be sure she would 
be remembered so he 
brought us this beautiful 
plaque and several other 
items from Pam’s family. 
She was the great-great 
granddaughter of Sam 
Colver, great-granddaughter 
of Lewis Rose, and great- 
granddaughter of John 
Hockersmith. 

Dorothy Cotton 


“Life goes on and then, 
out of the blue, something 
beautiful and unexpected 
happens. 

“Rob Roberts of Veneta 
says that’s what happened 
when his late wife. Pam 
Rose Roberts. found a stun- 
ning foxglove flower unlike 
any other seen before. But 
the more Roberts talks, the 
more you realize he’s also 
talking about his own life in 
much the same fashion. 

“More than 20 years ago. 
Pam was working at a local 
plant nursery. People would 
bring in unwanted plants, 
and sometimes she would 
adopt them. 

“One day, right there in 
the throwaway pile. Pam 

saw a foxglove with heavy 
splotches of deep burgundy 
inside pure white, bell- 
shaped petals. 

"It was a little tiny one 
in a pot, and she went, “I 
know I’ve never seen that 


before.” Roberts remi- 
nisces. 

“Pam knew a rare fox- 
glove when she saw it. She 
had a photographic mind, 
Roberts says, and was a 
flower expert. 

“What she said was, it 
had never been seen on 
earth before. Somehow it 
showed up for her to find,” 
Roberts says. 

“Wasting no time, Pam 
shared her cross-pollinated 
strain of Digitalis purpurea 
with two of her other erst- 
while employers, Ernie and 
Marietta O'Byrne, owners 
of Northwest Garden Nurs- 
ery near Veneta. 

“Marietta remembers 
the day. “We thought it 
was so nice,’ she says of the 
foxglove. ‘At first, we just 
wanted that in our own 
garden. 

Sudden fame 

“The little foxglove pro- 
duced seeds to spare, which 
Marietta and Ernie--who 
now specialize in hellebores- 
-planted in isolation to pre- 
vent cross-pollination from 
other foxgloves. The flow- 
ers bloomed so true and 
beautifully, they later 
caught the eye ofa sales- 
man for Wayside Gardens’ 
catalog. He asked us, “Why 
don’t you sell us the seeds 
of this flower, and we'll 
propagate it,’ Marietta rec- 
ollects. 

“Pam was delighted to 
see her foxglove garner at- 
tention. She said, ‘If any- 
thing happens with it, just 
name it after me,’ Roberts 
says. 

“In time, foxglove Digi- 
talis purputrea “Pam’s 
Choice’ spread to select sced 
companies and nurseries in 


the United States and 
Europe.” 

Log House Plants, a whole 
-sale nursery in Cottage 
Grove, grows ‘Pam’s Choice 
for springtime distribution to 
its retail outlets. 

This rare foxglove is 
known for its splotched pur- 
ple throats within clear-white 
spires of bell-shaped petals. 
Love at first sight 

Roberts moved to Veneta 
from Eugene in the early 
1990s and was playing piano 
at the Methodist Church 
when he met a church mem- 
ber with the “most beautiful 
shining eyes” he had ever 
seen, 

“They married in 1992 
and became quite the team, 
right down to gardening. 
‘She had the vision and I had 
the abilities to create what 
she was seeing.” Roberts says. 

“Beyond hosting multiple 
tours of Pam’s garden in the 
early 2000s, the Robertses 
invited people for healing 
retreats there. He played the 
piano, she the harp, no talk- 
ing allowed. 

“During those same years, 
word spread about ‘Pam’s 
Choice.” She became a popu- 
lar speaker at local garden 
clubs, and had a leading role 
with the Willamette Valley 

Hardy Plant Group.” 

Pam passed away in 2018 
at the age of 67. 

“But a flower lives on in 
her name, and Roberts wants 
to make sure the world re- 
members who discovered it.” 


Taken from the article by 
Kelly Fenley for The Register 
Guard, July 19, 2018. 


Photos by Kelly Lyon. 
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®, Deeper Look at the Old Fairgrounds, compiled 


As many of us, I have great 
memories from the early 
60's of participating in 
events at the old Jackson 
County Fairgrounds that 
was located behind the Ar- 
mory. The buildings were 
old, there were no food ven- 
dors or carnival rides 
then......just good fun and 
competition for 4-H and 
FFA youth. To eat, you 
could cross the street to 
Cubby’s, another great 
memory. But what old 
memories did this patch of 
ground hold before my 
time? 


The first Jackson County 
Fair was named the 
“Agricultural Show” and 
held in October 1859 in 
Jacksonville, which was the 
same year that Oregon be- 
came a state. The first fair- 
grounds were located on 
south Oakdale in Medford. 
With complaints from the 
city and county due to run- 
ning its automobile races 
(which jeopardized the adja- 
cent airfield) and needing a 
better location, the Fair 
moved in 1922 to where the 
Medford Armory is pres- 
ently. 


Some form of fair ran except 
from 1906 to 1911 when the 
Governor dissolved the 
Jackson County Agricul- 
tural Association (based in 
Jacksonville) for failure to 
pay license fees and file an- 
nual reports. Again in 1916 
the Jackson County Fair 
Association (originally the 
Rogue River Valley Fair 
ssociation) voluntarily 
6. due to WWI. 


During the “Roaring Twen- 


ties” interest returned fora 
fair and a county-wide tax 
was levied, land was pur- 
chased, a new fair was organ- 
ized and new buildings con- 
structed. Again in 1928 more 
buildings were added. 


The new fair opened to much 
fanfare September 11, 1922. 
A beautiful gateway entrance 
fronting Pacific Highway 
opened to 118 acre grounds. 
To the right of the entrance 
was the Women’s Building to 
display items of interest to 
the homemaker. The main 
exhibit building was 109x75 
feet with 36 booths and 12 
foot aisles. There was an 
amusement pavilion with a 
fine dance floor. The original 
stock barn was 75x75 feet 
supplemented by two large 
canvas pavilions the first 
year for overflow. A grand- 
stands with seating capacity 
for 1,000 with two rows of 
boxes in front had an unob- 
structed view of the mile and 
one-cight racetrack with 
banked turns. A commercial 
pavilion also included auto- 
mobiles. In addition there 
were individual concession 
booths and amusement rides. 


The fair ran for four days and 
included motorcycle, car and 
horse races plus air events. 
Air shows were possible as 
Newell Barber Field was lo- 
cated at the fairgrounds. 
Additionally there were mu- 
sic events, wrestling and box- 
ing matches. 


The last large county fair was 
held there in 1932. The ex- 
travaganzas did not bring in 
enough funds to warrant the 
expense and work necessary. 


by Marlene Biddle 


This followed with a long 
period of hard use, neglect 
and lack of funds. 1933 the 
Civilian Conservation Corp 
(CCC) took over the grounds 
and used it as a base camp. 
In 1942 the Army Engineers 
assumed use of the buildings 
for use as an ordinance depot 
until spring 1946. After 
WWII the War Assets corpo- 
ration used the space for 
awhile. 


In 1924 there were just a few 
4-H exhibits. As 4-H grew, 
stockbarns in the northeast 
corner were used for 4-H ac- 
tivities. Continuing the 4-H 
theme, a pavilion was erected 
in 1939. The next buildings 
were 1950 which included an 
arena with a hog barn right 
next to it. A dormitory was 
completed in 1953 and a 


sheep and cattle barn in 1954. 


The 4-H buildings totatled 
nine in 195-4; arena, hog barn, 
sheep barn, dormitory, home 
economics building, poultry 
building and three other live- 
stock barns. 


During the 1950s there were 
also renters using some of the 
buildings, including Rogue 
Valley Ballroom, Courtesy 
Chevrolet, Ekerson Paint and 
Roofing and Calif.-Oregon 
Power Company, (substation 
rent). The Medford Foot- 
lighters used the top half ofa 
building rent free as well as 
Medford Cheney Studs used 
the ballpark free of charge. 


In 1951 two fires destroyed 
several of the buildings. July 
3rd a fire thought to have 
started from a baseball pa- 
trons tossed cigarette totally 
destroyed the 29 year-old 


grandstand structure. At 
that time it was the home of 
the Medford Rogues ball 
team. Only a month later 
on August 10th, three large 
4-H structures were de- 
stroyed in less than an hour 
when a blaze swept from the 
sales pavilion, where it was 
thought to have started, to 
a hog show building anda 
combination club room and 
kitchen. 


A Tribune article in 1954 
discussed the future grounds 
and buildings once the new 
armory would be completed. 
At that time nothing would 
be left of the original 1922 
and 1928 buildings except 
the ballroom and barns in 
the 4-H area. The old 
grandstands destroyed by 
fire were replaced by new 
bleachers around the base- 
ball diamond. The diamond 
area once had a half-mile 
racetrack which was leveled 
by the Army engineers dur- 
ing WWII. It was included 
in the old 1 1/8 mile harness 
racing oval where auto rac- 
ing also had been featured. 


Commercial development 
along I-5 into the early 
1970s began to infringe on 
the Fair’s need to expand, 
especially for rodeo, eques- 
trian and show-horse events. 
Jackson County sold the 
property in 1974 and moved 
to its current location. 


Ref (MMT 9/12/1922, 7/5/1951, 
8/15/195-4, 5/4/1955, Southern Ore- 
gon Past and Present, The Juckson 
County Fair by Dennis Powers) 
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Return of the 


VCMEA & 


Membership 


Come join us September 13th at 6:00 p.m. at the 
Phoenix Museum. Bring a dish to share and your 


own tab i i j : 
ground buildings to the left and Barber Field runway and hangar le eS cS: Drinks will be provided. 
to the right. 


An aerial photograph, ca 1926 showing Jackson County Fair- 
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November 14th 


The City of Phoenix, Oregon 
recently began demolition for 
the new Government and 
Public Safety Center. 

This phase of the project will 
remove the old library, barn, 
city hall, police and fire 
depths and prepare the site 
for construction of the new 
building. 

The project will construct a 
new facility that will replace 
the City Hall, Fire Station, 
and Police Station with a 2- 
story collocated facility. The 
$18.6 million dollar project is 
scheduled to be substantially 
complete in December 2023. 


Summer/Fall Phoenix Events 


September 13th 

The Annual Phoenix His- 
torical Society Picnic/ 
Membership Drive was a fun 
affair with lots of good food 
that wet everyone’s appe- 
tites and good conversation 
abounded. Our youngest 
member, Samantha, at- ’ 
tended with her parents. 5 FDR 
Tickets were sold for the gift UG 
basket of goodies with the 
drawing scheduled for the 
Annual Christmas Party 
December 13th. The 
weather cooperated after 
threats of rain and wind, but } 
the event was successfully 
held outside on the museum 7. 


grounds. 


October 12th 
Phoenix High School honors 
firefighters at its first home- 
coming parade since the 
Almeda Fre in 2020. Every 
single local fire department 
in Jackson County came out 
to participate in the parade, 
which shows how much this 
means to the community. 
The Pirate Country Pa- 
rade consisted of floats 
from the high school and 
from every school in the 
district. Local businesses 
and organizations also 
participated in the pa- 


rade. b a DOB 
Students felt good having = ~__ _ ; 


things back to normal and = —— 


school staff felt good see- 
ing the students celebrate }. [ 
the community. 
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History of Sterlingville 


Sterlingville was founded 
in 1854 when two miners 
named James Sterling and 
Aaron Davis discovered 
gold in nearby Sterling 
Creek. Word leaked out 
that gold had been found, 
and within two years 
Sterlingville was home to 
over 800 people. Build- 
ings in the town included 
general stores, a ware- 
house, boarding houses, a 
bakery, a casino, a dance 
hall, saloons, a blacksmith 
shop, a barbershop and 
many houses. At its 


At its peak Sterlingville 
had a population of over 
1,500. The Sterlingville 
School District was cre- 
ated in 1869. In 1877, the 


History of Buncom 


Buncom was first settled 
by Chinese miners in 1851 
when gold was discovered 
in nearby Sterling Creek 
and Jacksonville. Miner- 
als such as cinnabar, 
chromite, and silver were 
also mined. A general 
store was built, and in 
1861 J. T. Williams 


opened a saloon. 


The Buncom Mining Dis- 
trict was created in 1867. 
Buncom post office was 
established in 1896. By 
1918, the gold in the area 
was depleted, the post 
office was closed, and the 
town was abandoned. 


newly founded Sterling 
Mine Company built the 
Sterling Ditch, diverting 
water 23 miles from Lit- 
tle Applegate River for 
hydraulic mining of gold 
and chromite. Sterling 
Mine quickly became the 
largest hydraulic mine in 
Oregon, and possibly the 
entire western United 
States. As the source of 
Sterling Ditch was 120 
feet (37 m) above the 
mine, it used gravity to 
propel water through 
three 5-inch (13 cm) noz- 
zles. Captain A. P. An- 
keny, owner of the Ster- 
ling Mine Company, col- 
lected over $64,000 from 
gold. 


Most of the buildings 
were later burned down. 


Only three buildings from 
the early 1900s remain: 
the post office (built in 
1910), the cookhouse, and 
the bunkhouse. Buncom 
also attracted farmers, 
ranchers and loggers. 


The Sterlingville post of- 
fice was built in 1879, but 
as the gold ran out, the 
population of the town 
declined. In 1883, the post 
office closed, by 1910, hy- 
draulic mining had 
stopped, and in 1937, the 
school district closed 
down. 


During the Great Depres- 


In 1991, the Buncom His- 
torical Society was cre- 
ated. The society re- 
placed all three of the 
roofs of the buildings in 
Buncom. The society has 
also restored the porch of 
the post office and the 


eaves of the cookhouse. 
Resource: Wikipedia 


Photo by Rebecca Scott 
eee S88. SSS ———————_————E—— 


sion, Sterlingville saw a re- 
vival of hydraulic mining. 
The mines operated from 
1933 to 1957. The mines 
devastated the surrounding 
landscape, washing away 
nearly all the soil, and mov- 
ing piles of rocks down- 
stream. After the mines 
closed, the town was aban- 
doned and destroyed. 


Resource: Wikipedia 
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@ End of an Era in American Music 


Don Maddox, final member 
of Maddox Brothers & Rose 
passed away September 12, 
2021 at the age of 98. 


Don Maddox was arguably 
the oldest living legend in 
country music and his time 
as one of the last living links 
to the very formation of 


eo” music has ended. 


The Maddox Brothers and 
Rose were quite literally 
there as hillbilly music, 
rockabilly, and rock and roll 
were formed, and when they 
ultimately split into sepa- 
rate genres, with the band 
influencing all three in very 
significant ways. Their col- 
orful stage suits were the 
inspiration for Elvis’s stage 
wear. Though they never 
seemed to receive their 
proper due, those who know, 
know that American music 
would sound like something 
fundamentally different if it 
weren’t for the Maddox 
Brothers and Rose. 


Don Maddox, fiddler, singer 
and band comedian, moved 
with his family to California 
from Alabama during the 
1930s and the early stages of 
the Depression. Tired of 
working as itinerant farm- 
ers, they decided to become 


entertainers and The Maddox 
Brothers were born in 1937. 
At the beginning, Don was 
too young for the band, but 
when he came of age he 
joined his brothers and sister 
as the fiddle player and co- 
median with the nickname 
“Don Juan.” 


The Maddox Brothers and 
Rose were known as “The 
World’s Most Colorful Hill- 
billy Band” for their bright 
embroidered Western suits 
inspired by the silver screen 
actors in Hollywood where 
they got their start. Seminal 
to both the Cali- 
fornia Country 

and Bakersfield 
scenes, they also 
toured the United 
States as a head- 
liner act, and 
played The Grand 
Ole Opry and The 
Louisiana Hayride | 
in the early stages 


of the institutions. _ w: i D go SS 
Maddox Brothers & Rose (Don on far right) 


Two of the most 

important contributions to 
music from the band came 
from Don’s sister Rose, and 
his brother Fred. Rose 
Maddox has been called any- 
where from the queen, to the 
mother, to the grandmother 
of rockabilly music. 


Brother Fred Maddox who 
played upright bass is given 
credit for developing the slap 
bass approach to the instru- 
ment. Don said he didn’t 
know how to play the bass so 
he’d just slap the bass for the 
rhythm part. 


In the mid 50s, Maddox- 
Brothers and Rose officially 
disbanded determining their 


style of music had peaked. 
Rose, along with her brother 
Cal who played guitar and 
mother who was manager, 
left for Nashville. Rose did 
have some moderate success, 
but never hit it big. 


In recent years and retrospec- 
tives, the importance of the 
Maddox Brothers and Rose 
has come sharper into focus. 
When the Country Music 
Hall of Fame in Nashville 
opened a major exhibit on 
the Bakersfield Sound in 
1912, Merle Haggard and 
Marty Stuart insisted that be 


part of the exhibit and many 
of the group’s colorful stage 
suits, belonging to Marty, 
were the first thing you saw 
as you walked into the ex- 
hibit that ran until 2014. 


In 2019 the second episode of 
the Ken Burns documentary 
on country music focused 
extensively on the contribu- 
tions of The Maddox Broth- 
ers and Rose, and specifically 
included an interview with 
Don Maddox. They were also 
featured in the 3rd episode of 
the series. Despite the re- 
newed interest and efforts of 
people, The Maddox Brothers 
and Rose have still yet to be 
inducted into the Country 


Music Hall of Fame. 

Don Maddox was 37 years- 
old when the band dis- 
banded and was living in 
Hollywood. He enrolled in a 
college of agriculture that 
taught the cattle business 
and following graduation 
drove north in search of a 
ranch to buy. He eventu- 
ally settled in Ashland, OR 
where he found a 300-acre 
plot just east of town. 


Don bought a legendary 
Angus bull name “Ben Bond 
Revolution #73,” and 
started a “revolutionary” 
cattle ranch. Don kept the 
ranch running for decades, 
and the barn reads “Maddox 
Revolution Angus” that 
overlooks Ashland, OR ona 
bluff that is a landmark of 


the area. 


The irony in Don’s story is 
that even though he was one 
of the Maddox Brothers 
members who wasn’t seen as 
“good enough” to keep go- 
ing, he was the one able to 
take the wealth the family 
enjoyed from the 40s and 
50s through performing, and 
make it last. When Rose’s 
career came to a halt, she, 
brother Cal and mother 
Maddox moved to Ashland 
where Don sectioned off 5- 
acre plots of the ranch for 
them to live on for the rest 
of their lives. 


Don Maddox continued to 
fiddle and perform up until 
the last few years. He 
would also regularly per- 
form with the Oregon Old 
Time Fiddlers in the South- 
ern Oregon region. 


Source: Saving Country Music 
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rhauual Clnirtmas Party 


December 13, 2022 
6:00 pm at the Phoenix Historical Society /Museum 
Potluck: Bring a dish to share/drinks provided 


iMormberstotthe he lucky ticket will be drawn this evening for the basket of gifts following the potluck. 


Phoenix Historical 


Societ Id lik | 
ak ae. pa Phoenix Oregon Heritage is alive and well in Phoenix, Oregon, It’s been 


an exciting year re-opening to the public and celebrating our heritage. 
New website, new exhibits, new digital collections, new community part- 
nerships. We hope you joined us for the June Grand Re-Opening Celebra- 
tion, attended the Annual September Picnic/Membership Drive, or saw us 
of history at the at the Day of the Dead commemoration at Phoenix Elementary. And we 
Bienne Maceunn: invite you to stop by the museum, open Thursday thru Saturday, 1 to 4 
Weikseshared and become a member. Thank you for your support of an advocacy fog 
Phoenix heritage. 


MR 


tor for all the nu- 
merous contribu- 
tions he has made 
to the preservation 


many items from 
his private collec- 
tions most pra- 
ciously and PHS is 
most indebted. 


